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ANNUAL REUNION 


OF THE 





econd Ohio Cavalry and Twenty-fifth Ohio Battery, 


HELD IN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCTOBER 12, 1905. 


MEETING CALLED TO ORDER AT 11:30 A. M. 


Mr. E. M. June, President, addresses the meeting: 

“Comrades, it is a great pleasure to me to meet you, but it is 
not a pleasure to take this place, though. I don’t consider myself 
capable of doing the place honor; the place honors me, but I cannot 
honor the place. It is with sorrow that I notice so many absent 
ones. Asa speechmaker I am an utter failure; a complete failure. I 
am not built on those lines. Now if you will excuse me with these 
few words, I will ask Brother Haskell to come forward and lead us 
in prayer.” 

BroTHER HASKELL: “Will you please stand while we unite in 
prayer?” (Audience rises) ‘Our Father, who art in Heaven, we 
thank Thee for Thy loving kindness which has permitted so many 
of us in the years that are past to meet together from year to year, 
and we would come thi$ morning remembering that Thou art God 
—the Ruler of the earth, the Giver of every good gift, and we would 
unite our praises together as we meet to-day and renew our old 
friendships and take each other by the hand, and remember theroad 
that we have traveled in years past, and we would pray for Thy 
blessing to rest upon us all. Pour down Thy kindness, our Father, 
on those of our comrades who are on beds of sickness or in pain, 
and let them have the assurance that they are in Thy hands. Be 
with the widows and with those who are dependent, and let them 
feel that they have a friend in every member of this Regiment or 
Battery, and our Father, may our hearts be ever open toward those 
who are thus deprived of those they loved. And now Father, be 
with us as we perform the duties of life that come to us. May we 


be soldiers of the flag, and in the time to come, soldiers of the right: 
that we may have in our hearts that which shall be for the welfare 
of our country, and that which shall be for the upbuilding of all 
good citizenship. May none of us be lead in evil ways, but may we 
all feel that we have a duty to perform so long as Thou shalt spare 
us on earth. Let us be thankful for Thy blessing, and Thy name 
shall have the praise and glory forever. Amen.”’ 


PRESIDENT: ‘‘We will now listen to the report of the treasurer 


and secretary.” 


Mr. Austin: ‘‘Comrades, it is a great pleasure for me to greet 
you all this morning. This is one of the pleasantest days in the 
calendar that we look forward to, and I am really pleased to see so 
many familiar faces once more together. I want to announce to 
you that we have a stenographer present with us to-day to take 
notes, aud I wish you would be as careful as possible in giving your 
names, so that the stenographer can get all of thecorrespondence as 
correctly as possible. These proceedings, you know, go out in pam- 
phlet each year to many members who are not present, and those 
members are especially interested in the proceedings and not being 
able to be here, they want all the details of the meeting. So kindly 
remember that this is to be published. I have a report to make of 
the treasury; I have the expenses and items in detail if necessary to 


read them. 
Printing and publishing the Annual, other incidental 
expenses, hall rent, etc. ......... SUP ace ee cue Poland 
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‘‘We made pretty close connections, and were able to accomplish 
what we were especialiy interested in, the publishing of the Annual. 


“Last year the cost of printing was $32.00, and it was done in 
Garrettsville. This year we will get the pamphlet at comparatively 
no cost. We have a member’s daughter, whose name you are famil- 
iar with, Lieut. R. N. Traver’s daughter, who has kindly promised 
to print the Annual for us this year in memory of her father. She 
lives in New Rochelle, N. Y. I received a letter from her yesterday, 
and I think we will be glad to accept her liberal offer. 

‘“‘The expenses are made up of postage, printing, circulars and 
stenographer’s charges, altogether amounting to $81.71. Wehadto 
make a second call last year on quite a number of our members to 
get an amount which would meet the expense of publication. 
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The amount received at our meeting was $61.00 and the bal- 
ance we made up from individuals to meet the expenses. This year 
if we get it printed as stated, we will have something in reserve for 
another year and hope to keep up these publications from year to 
year. The Sixth Ohio Cavalry and several other organizations are 
doing the same thing, and feel that it is such a kindness to those 
of our members who are unable to be with us, that we should con- 
tinue the publication as long as wecan. I might add that the min- 
utes of last year’s meeting are published in our Annual. I will also 
state that I have duplicate copies of the last two years on hand and 
if any member will call or send his address I will be glad to let him 
have a copy as long asthey last. Let me hear from anyone wishing 
a copy.” 


Capt. Johnson makes motion that report of Mr. Austin be ap- 
proved and placed on file, which is promptly carried. 


President names Committee on Nominations: 

‘Committee on Nominations—E. F. Smith, Asa Ingraham and 
E. L. Burge. This committee will report at the afternoon meeting 
the names of the officers for the ensuing year.”’ 


Manin AupDIENCE: ‘Mr. President, I believe it has been custom- 
ary to have a Committee on Resolutions.”’ 

PRESIDENT: “That will follow immediately. Committee on 
Memorial—B. H. Record, T. B. Martin and J. P. Woodworth. 
Any brother knowing the name of anyone who has departed this 
last year will kindly report it.” 

MaANIN AUDIENCE: ‘‘Mr. President, would it not be well to call 
the companies?”’ 

PRESIDENT: ‘‘Yes, I believe it would.” 

Companies are then called, commencing with Co. A. 

Man IN AUDIENCE: ‘‘Mr. president, three members of Co. E have 
died to my knowledge. They are Wm. L. Moore, G. W. Reed, and 
Wm. Cramer.” | 

ANOTHER Man In AUDIENCE: “I am also informed that Comrade 
Martin Kinnerman died.” 

Mr. Austin, SEc.: “I havea report by letter that Daniel Kelso 
died March 19, 1905.” 

MAN IN AupDIENCE: ‘I would like to call attention to one death 
in Co. F, that of Ira Stimpson, whose address was Hunnewell, 
Shelby County, Mo. Ihave a letter from his son informing me of 
the fact, so that I know it is true.”’ 
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SECRETARY: “I have one name, D. W. Manchester, who died 


Sept. 29 of this year.” 

ANOTHER MANIN AUDIENCE: ‘Oliver Baker died Sept. 19, 1905, 
Calvin Sage died in March of this year. 

MaANIN Avuprence: ‘Was John R. Wolf's death reported last 
year?” 

SecrRETARY: ‘‘No, it was not.” 

Mann AUDIENCE: ‘‘He was in Co. H.” 

SECRETARY: ‘‘Where did he live?” 

ANSWER: ‘‘Shelby, O.” 

Manin Avprence: “Wm. McCoy of Co. I died some time this 


summer.” 


SecreTary: ‘‘Where did he live?” 

Man: “In Wadsworth.” 

SECRETARY: ‘Was he of the 25th Battery?” 

ANSWER: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

ANOTHER Man IN AUDIENCE: “I am informed of the death of 
Collis Stewart of the Battery; he was killed at Ravenna, and I also 
want to report the death of one Anthony H. Martin of the Battery. 
He died at Wooster, Wayne Co., O., some time last spring.” 

PRESIDENT: ‘‘We will now listen to any remarks that anyone 
has to make, or information they may have to convey. After the 
remarks, we will adjourn for dinner.”’ 

Mann AupIENceE: “I suggest that Dan H. Arnold, of Youngs- 
town, make a few remarks.’’ 

Mr. ARNOLD: “Mr. President, I want to make my final address 
after dinner. Icame away without my breakfast, and I will defer 
my speech until after dinner. I will then reveal some of the facts 
that I know about the chairman, because he has been mixing him- 
self up with the insurance business in New York and is a little 
tainted, and so we will have to be very careful how we handle him.”’ 

PRESIDENT: “It is thought best to have the correspondence 
brought forward by the secretary.”’ 

Man IN AupIENCE: ‘“‘Mr. President, I suggest that it be delayed 
until after dinner.’ 

SECRETARY: “‘Maybe we had better defer it until after dinner, as 
we have no long speeches after dinner.”’ 

MAN IN AUDIENCE: ‘‘Jefferson Spink of Co. B died some time the 
fore part of last winter.”’ 

SECRETARY: ‘‘Where did he live?”’ 

ANSWER: “‘He lived in Mantua.” 
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SECRETARY: “Comrades, when we adjourn, which will be soon, 
as it is now twenty-five minutes past eleven, we will go to the For- 
est City House for dinner. I spoke to the management about it, 
and they have arranged to accommodate thirty or forty of us so 
that wecan all be together. Wecan leave here in time to get there 
by 12 o’clock Standard time.”’ 

Manin AupIENCcE: ‘Mr. Secretary, I wish to suggest that there 
may be more deaths to add to the list.” 

Secretary reads list and motion is made to adjourn for dinner, 
which is unanimously carried. 


List of Members Reported to Have Died the Last Year, 1905. 
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MEETING OPENED AT 1:30 P. M. with PRES. JUNE IN THE CHAIR. 


PRESIDENT: ‘‘We will now listen to the Committee on Nomina- 
tions.” 

Mr. Smiru: “The Committee reports the following nomina- 
tions. lam the youngest man in the regiment, so will read them. 
For president, J. B. Woodworth; for vice- ASA A. C. Rupple; 
for secretary and treasurer, W. R. Austin.’ 

Executive Committee—E. F. Webster, Ben McFarland, and 
Andrew Bishop. 

Committee—E. F. Smith, E. L. Burge, and A. Ingraham. 


The above names are handed to the president who reads them 
aloud. 


Motion made by man in audience that the report be adopted, 
which is promptly done. 
President says: “It is moved and seconded that the report of 
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the Committee be accepted and adopted; all in favor signify by say- 
Naat Al 

This seemed to be unanimous. 

PRESIDENT: ‘We will now listen to the report of the Memorial 
Committee,” but as the report did not seem to be ready then, the 
correspondence was taken up. 

Secretary Austin reads portions of a pile of correspondence, 
which is very interesting. The only letter which he reads entirely is 
the letter from Miss Julia M. Traver, offering to print the Annual, 
and that closes the correspondence. 

Secretary: “I wrote to Miss Traver that I thought we would 
be very glad to accept her proposition, and if anyone has any special 
remark to make on the subject, I should be glad to hear it.” 

MaANIN AUDIENCE: ‘‘Mr. President, I move that the proposition 
of this lady in regard to the publication be accepted and that the 
thanks of the Association be tendered to her.”’ 

President puts motion before meeting and it is unanimously 
carried. 

PRESIDENT: ‘‘Brother Haskell has something tor the Association 
after a short time, and if anyone has anything to say we will now 
be glad to listen to him.” 


Mr. Watt Humpnrey: ‘Forty years ago to-day we met for the 
- first time, for our first reunion, and as we look down the horizon of 
time and see the white heads and beards of men, we realize that we 
were but boys, then, forty years ago. Fellow-Comrades, we must 
‘realize that we are not here to stay; the scythe of time is making 
headway, but I feel as good to-day as I did forty years ago, and 
thank the Captain on High for sparing us all these years. I am 
very happy, Comrades, to meet you here to-day. [had a great time 
getting here to-day on the A. B. & C. line. Slow riding, but I got 
here. I trust that each and every one of you as citizens of the West- 
ern Reserve be now soldiers of the Western Reserve and behave 
yourselves. At home, if I see a man intoxicated. I put him in the 
lockup.” [The balance of this man’s speech was so low that I could 
not get it; did not seem to connect; was something about not being 
a ‘Yankee Son-of-a-gun,”’ after which he thanked the audience for 
their attention and took his seat. | 
Capt. Johnson next spoke. 

. “Mr. President and Comrades, I don’t want to take up your 

time by talking here to-day, for I know there are those who can 
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entertain you much better than I can. I received my card, but was 
not aware that this was the fortieth meeting, and am sure this is 
not the fortieth anniversary of the Regiment. [Gives reasons] It 
seems singular to me when I realize what has occurred during the 
forty years past. It seems like a life-time, or a generation, but here 
we are living to see and reap the fruits of the labor we bestowed 
when we were part and parcel of the 25th Battery, but we don’t 
mean what we say when we say that our time is about ‘through.’ 
I don’t believe it, I believe that the influence we exercised will go on 
and on as long as civilization lasts, both in society and in our gov- 
ernmental affairs. The great army disbanded in 1865. It has 
carried out the great idea which is embodied in the minutes of the 
G. A. R. and that is to instill purity into all of our public 
affairs. I know from my own observation and experience 
that the members of the Second Ohio Cavalry and the 25th Battery 
and all other organizations have always stood for the right, not 
only in the government but in society and the home. Every one of 
you that has built for yourself a home has done for this country a 
great and everlasting good. That is where patriotism grows—at 
the fireside, and it is through the fireside and the home that patriot- 
ism has spread all over this country. You never yet have known or 
seen a single man who laid down his arms in 1865, to do anything 
to defile the flag that he fought for years to uphold. Whoever heard 
of a man who had followed the flag of the army, following the red 
flag of the anarchist? We see the country to-day in an entirely 
different condition from what it was in 1865. That great curse 
which we believed to be a shame—the clank of the chains of slavery 
in the United States, has been blotted out, and we have a free coun- 
try, not only in name, but a free country rid of barbarism. That 
has been eliminated, and for that alone there is not a single child 
yet to be but will rise up and call you blessed. Look what has oc- 
curred in the country since 1865. Why, when the war broke out we 
had but a few railroads in this country. Look at it now with the 
East and West bound together by steam, with the commerce of the 
Orient and the commerce of the Occident mingled together. We find 
them now going hand in hand over the mountains, where before we 
thought that was an utter impossibility. It is because of the free 
country we have, which you have helped to make, that we have 
these improvements. Look again at the manner in which business 
is conducted. You can sit in your parlor and talk to your friend in 
Chicago, andeven messages of love or hatred can becarried by wire- 
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less telegraph. These are but the beginning; what will the end be? 


Until it is all entirely obliterated will the time havearrived to which 
Brother Humphrey alluded, when we will all be gone. So long as 
we live good lives and stand for all that is good in the home and in 
society, just so long will we be living factors in society and in gov- 
ernment. Now let us continue just as we have in the past, doing 
our duty as good American citizens, doing our whole duty to our 
flag, toward building up in the community in which we live a senti- 
ment of patriotism, and when the time comes that death kneels be 
fore our tent, let us be ready to take that ride with all the heroic 


fortitude that we exercised in the past.”’ 
President says, ‘‘We will now listen to Mr. Haskell; he has some 


interesting things to read to us and tell us about.” 
Mr. Haskell reads speech and many important communications, 
including one from President Lincoln, Chas. Dana and others of 


importance. 

President says, ‘‘Is the Committee on Resolutions ready to re- 
port?” 

Committee was ready, resolutions were read and adoped. Pres- 
ident has copy of resolutions. 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, 'That in the large list of comrades of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry and Twenty-fifth Battery reported to this annual meeting as 
having listened to the last roll call, we are reminded that our rever- 
euce for our dead heroes and their memory may be better expressed in 
what we say and do for their families and the loved ones yet living. 

Resolved, 'That we tender our thanks to the officers and standing 
committees of our organization for their industry and untiring efforts 
in behalf of these reunions and especially commend Comrade Austin 
as exemplifying the compound virtues of the ideal Volunteer. Adjutant 
and Quartermaster General. ; 

Resolved, 'That whereas our by-laws fix the time for our annual 
meetings for the third week in August of each year, that the ladies and 
white-haired gentlemen in attendance upon this occasion suggest that 
our committee should not in future fix such meeting time later than the 
fourth week in September. 

Resolved, That the Battery is to be congratulated upon the number 
answering at this roll call, and the fact that Serg’t Fuller has recruited 
a bride. 


\ B. H. RICKARD 
+ T. B. MARTIN. 


(J.P. Woopw 
Memorial Hall, October 14, 1905. | WORTH. 
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SECRETARY: “I wish to express a word of thanks to the com- 
rades here to-day, I wish to thank the committee for their kindly 
mention of my name as secretary of this Association. They have 
brought out just what I want to say. It was my opinion a number 
of years ago that a secretary could keep an organization of this 
kind together better than having the duties shifted from one to the 
other. The duties are not very great, it is not that; the duties are 
very little. But the fact that one man has had an interest in it for 
over thirty years, has resulted in one thing: that we still have an 
organization; that we still have 450 names that we can locate, 
while if a new secretary had been appointed every few years, the 
records might have been mixed up, and if I can serve you from now 
on I shall be very happy to do so.”’ 


PRESIDENT: “Is there anything more?” 


Mr. Grsss: “The papers Brother Haskell has read to us are of 
vital importance, and I feel that he should have a word of thanks 
for his able paper.”’ 


Seconded by Mr. Austin and unanimously adopted. 


Man in audience wants few words from newly elected president, 
Mr. Woodworth. 


Mr. WoopworTuH: ‘'Comrades Second Ohio Cavalry: This is 
something that I had not expected and I have no speech to make, 
but I want to thank you one and all, members of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry and the Battery, for the honor that you have placed upon 
me by making me your president, one of the youngest in the regi- 
ment. I started to do my duty in 1862 as a member of Co. F, and 
with the assistance of our worthy secretary will try to assist you 
the coming year.”’ 


SECRETARY: “I would like to make another statement in con- 
nection with our new president, Mr. Woodworth. It is the privi- 
lege of our regiment to have one member in two wars. Mr. Wood- 
worth was a major in the Fifth Infantry in the Spanish-American 
war. I think this is the only case on record of a member of our reg- 
iment being in two wars.” 


PRESIDENT: ‘If there is nothing further to be brought before the 
organization, we will adjourn. Allow me to thank you for the 
honor conferred upon me the last year.”’ 


Motion made to adjourn, which was carried. 
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NAMES OF MEMBERS PRESENT. 


COMPANY A. 
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LETTERS RECEIVED. 


John C. Sheets, College Hill, O.: ‘‘Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1.00, 
dues 2d O. V. C., as per your postal. Hope to be with you on 12th inst.’’ 


A. A. Clapp, Alhambra, Cal.: ‘‘Dear Comrade—Here’s wishing you 
and the old boys a jolly good time. Sorry I can’t be with you.”’ 


E. H. Tullis, Springfield, Mo.: ‘‘Dear Comrades—On account of 
my health I never expect to see Ohio again. But I will never forget 
my first Ohio home or the 2d Ohio Cavalry. I send best wishes to all 
my comrades of the Second, and especially the boys of old Co.-Hiwet 
enclose fifty cents and hope you can publish the proceedings of to-day’s 
meeting.”’ 


P. lL. Davis, P. M., J. P.,. Swinton, Mo.: ‘‘Dear Comrades—I send 
you fifty cents for my dues. I hope you will have a good old time. It 
is nothing but poverty that keeps me from coming. Give my love and 
best regards to all of the old boys.”’ 


Delos R. Haynes, St. Louis: ‘‘Dear Comrade—I see by your circu- 
lar that the old survivors of the grand 2d O. V. C. gather to-day for 
their fortieth anniversary reunion and it is a matter of deep regret that 
I can’t be one of the members, for I always enjoy meeting the ‘boys of 
61’ especially those who were of my regiment. We are all wearing the 
gray, now, to the extent that it is very difficult to recognize any whom 
we remember as sure enough boys, in fact instead of name, and have 
met but seldom if at all during these years that now stretch out to 
almost half a century. Give my best wishes and greetings to all pres- 
ent and exhort them to live long enough to make it a full half-century 


before any more ‘slip over’ to the majority. Here is my check for one 
dollar to pay my dues.”’’ 


Lieut. W. B. Niman, Chicago, Ill.: ‘I find at a late hour that I 
shall not be able to attend the reunion, much as I wishto. However. my 
heart is with you. I hope to meet you next year, if we are all living: 
Remember me to all ‘the boys.’ When our long march is ended here I 


hope to meet you all on ‘Fame’s eternal camping ground.’ Enclosed 
find fifty cents dues.”’ ‘ 


Enoch Leavitt, Eden Valley, Minn.: ‘‘Dear Comrade and Friend— 
Your reunion card received. Iam glad to be remembered. Wish very 
much I could meet with you in this reunion. Give my best wishes to 
the boys. Next. year the Grand Kncampment comes close to me. I 
shall hope to meet some of you then. I enclose fifty cents.” 


Joseph Evans, Co. B, Bluefield, West Virginia: ‘Dear Comrade 


Austin—Enclosed find annual dues. I regret very much I cannot meet 


with you this time, but hope I may do so in the future. Tell the com- 
rades that I often think of them and would be pleased if my lot in life 
had been so I could be with the old members of our old regiment often.”’ 
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H. B. Miller, Osage City, Kan.: ‘‘My Dear Comrade—I received 
notice of the 40th Annual Reunion of the 2d Ohio V. V. Cavalry, Oct. 
12, 1905, but could not possibly arrange my business to get away. 
Hope you had a pleasant and profitable time. Enclosed I send you 
fifty cents annual dues and will be pleased to receive the pamphlet if 
printed.”’ 


C. N. Waters, St. John, Kan.: ‘‘Dear Friend and Comrade—En- 
closed find P. O. order for fifty cents dues. Please present my love to 
the remnant of the 2d O. V. V. C. and 25th Battery.” 


W. H. Gaskill, Co. K, Red Cliff, Colo.: ‘‘Enclosed find $1.00 for 
dues and be sure to send me pamphlet as I enjoy them immensely. 
Was very sorry I did not get to see any of the comrades in Denver. 
Sincerely hoping for a successful reunion.”’ 


C. H. Crofut, Huntsburg, O.: ‘Dear Sir and Comrades—I had 
hoped to be with you on the 12th but I met with an accident on the 15th 
of June last. My team ran away and one of my legs was broken be- 
tween the knee and hip; therefore I shall be obliged to wait until 1906. 
With kindest regards to all I am yours fraternally.”’ 


J.L Neff, Galion, O.: ‘‘Dear Sir--I received the postal announc- 
ing the reunion of the 2d Ohio V. V. C., and enclosed find money order 
for fifty cents (.50) for my annual dues.”’ 


John Russell, Oberlin, O.: ‘‘Inclosed please find fifty cents for 
dues.’’ 


F. J. Bruce, Brookville, Kansas: ‘‘My Dear Comrade—Your card 


received. Iam sorry I can’t be with you Oct. 12. Enclosed find fifty 
cents.”’ 


L. P. Judson, Benzonia, Mich.: ‘‘Your card just received and I ain 
very sorry that Iam unabie to meet with the boys of 1861 and 1862 this 
year. My residence burned last April and Iam building again, which 
takes all my ready cash and time. Kindly remember me to the old 
Co. I boys. Ienclose fifty cents and hope you may be able to send me 
the annual pamphlet as I prize them very highly.”’ 


Wm. Jones, Bradford, Pa.: ‘‘Dear Sir and Comrade—Your card is 
at hand. Am very glad to know I am not forgotten, but sorry to say it 
is utterly impossible for me to be with you. Please extend my best re- 
gards to my old comrades. I can only say I hope you all a joyful re- 
union and the best of health. I have been able to attend but two re- 
unions out of the forty that have been held, and I think every year 
I surely will be one of your number; bnt as the time draws near I have 
to give it up. Please send me the annual pamphlet and want to say 
before closing, don’t forget to call and see me if any of the comrades 
come to Bradford. If any of the comrades inquire after W. K. Nye I 
want to say he is in the best of health and the same in different ways 
as he was forty years ago—always full of jokes. Must close by extend- 
ing my best wishes to you all. Enclosed I send you my annual dues.” 
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Frank B. Hale, Hackensack, N. J.: ‘‘Dear Comrade--I am happy 
to acknowledge receipt of notice of the 40th Annual Reunion of the 2d 
Regiment and 25th Battery, but sorry to be unable to respond by my 
personal attendance, and sol am obliged again, as usual, to send my 
regrets, and extend greeting and salutation to all of the boys by letter. 
I offer no excuses for my absence—there are none; it is simply an im- 
possibility for me to attend and I have learned to accept this yearly 
and unvarying situation with resignation, and I am glad to see that 
the association has managed to get along very nicely without me. I 
notice the newspaper reports that the ranks of the veterans are rapidly 
thinning out, and this is a landmark to remind us that the days of our 
war-going were in the days of long ago, and that we ‘old codgers’ who 
are left are approaching the end of our span, and before long we all of 
us will have gone down the horizon and passed from the sight of this 
busy life. Please present my personal greeting and hearty best wishes 
to everyone who attends this meeting, that ever saw or heard of me. It 
is a glorious company, the reunion of the old soldiers, and as long as 
any remain, even only a few, may they get together once a year to 
keep alive failing memories and gladden each other’s hearts, and when 
later we that are left have joined those that are gone, one wreath will 
do for us all, which the nation will give. Again I greet all our com- 
rades.”’ 


A. G. Daniels, Savoy, Ill: ‘‘Dear Comrade--Your kind invitation 
to attend the annual reunion of the 2d O. V. C. with the 25th Ohio 
Battery, Oct. 12, 05. Sorry I can’t come and meet with you again and 
see if Hd. June looks like he did in 1864 in Andersonville Prison. If 
you or any of the Second are not too busy I would enjoy a letter from 
you or them, It’s the time of year I get lonesome out here.” 


Martin H. Avery, Durand, Mich.: ‘Dear Comrade—It was my 
purpose to meet with you face to face instead of writing you these few 
lines, but such is the fact as my health will not permit me to be with 
you at this reunion, but hoping I can at the coming reunion in 1906. 
With kind regards and best wishes to you all on the 12th, and my 
prayer will be with you. Will you please ask Major Hosen or any 
one of the boys if they can tell me what became of the little pack-mule 
that: I named Gunter, which I used to lead, and that we carried our 
cooking utensils and surplus of provisions on in Bast Tennessee, and 
also how we came in possession of him. As I was chief cook and iat 
washer of the mess at that time and knew how to catch chickens as 
well as cook them, I would also be pleased to have any of the old com- 
rades come and see me and eat some of our Michigan chicken, which 


I would gladly prepare for them. I 
, am as e 
flag of our country.”’ ver the same, true to the 


/ R. Hannaford, Co. M: “I received card a few days ago and was 
glad to see I was not forgotten. I enclose $1.00 for dues 
cannot be with you this year, but 


Boys, do you recall forty-one ye 


Iam sorry I 
send greetings to my comrades. 
arms ago to-day? It was the Sunday 
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when you turned on Rosser’s Cavalry at Tom/’s Brook, (i. e., Woodstock 
Races) and sent them whirling up the valley in grand style. Do you 
remember how cold it was that night? There was ice one-half inch 
thick on Monday morning, but toward evening it had become warmer. 
Tuesday, the 11th, we left Tom’s Brook, going east to the pike, passing 
through Strasburg. About sundown we crossed Cedar Creek and went 
into camp, which we had to give up next day to the Sixth Corps. By 
the way, our beloved Col. Purington rejoined us on the 12th of Oct., he 
having been in command of our brigade since Sept. 19, when McIntosh 
was wounded. There is scarcely a camping place in the valley but I 
carry a picture on memory’s tablet. Remember me to the boys.”’ 


A. S. Stratton, Madison, O.: ‘‘My Dear Comrade —I am sorry that 
I cannot attend our fortieth reunion to-morrow. Business that I alone 
can do must be done. I enclose draft to pay my dues. You must, if 
possible, publish the annual pamphlet, and if you need more money 
callon me. My love to all the comrades.”’ 


A. C. Houghton, Mansfield, O.: ‘I am deeply disappointed that I 
cannot be at the 40th Annual Reunion of our war companions, but en- 
gagements made before your notice came imperatively prevent me. I 
send cordial greetings to the comrades present. I enclose check for 
one dollar, in payment of annual dues If a pamphlet is published this 
year kindly send mea copy.”’ 


H. S. Chamberlain, Chattanooga, Tenn.: ‘‘Dear Major—I had 
hoped to be with you and the other boys at this reunion but must be 
reported absent again, much against my will. Iam sorry I cannot be 
with you more often, but Cleveland is a long way off and there seems 
always something inthe way. Can’t you come to Chattanooga once? 
The old ‘‘Second’’ did some fine work in Tennessee and you will all en- 
joy the many historic points around Chattanooga. Here are the battle- 
fields of Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Wauhatchie and Chick- 
amauga, and besides, some of the most beautiful scenery in the coun- 
try. Come down next year at the time of the meeting of the Army of 
the Cumberland about the middle of October. There will be special 
rates and I will see that you have a good time. Enclosed please find 
dues for two years. With kindest regards for you and all of the others, 
I remain, sincerely yours.”’ 


C. W. Doubleday: ‘‘I infer from the enclosed that I owe (annual 
dues) about what I herewith enclose. I am afraid I cannot have the 
pleasure of being present at your reunion on the 12th inst., but ex- 
pect to get around home to Washington about the 29th of October. 
Hoping you will, as usual, havea pleasant time, I am your comrade.’; 


Julia M. Traver, New Rochelle, N. Y.: ‘‘Dear Sir—I am in receipt 
of the card giving notice of the annual reunion of the 2d O. V. V.C. 
and 25th Ohio Battery. I should very much like to attend the reunion 
but this year it will be impossible for me to do so. 

‘‘However, my thoughts will be with you on the day when the rem- 
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nant of a gallant organization meet in annual reunion. ‘The occasion 
would have been particularly significant to me this year, for, had my 
dear father lived he would have been sixty-five years old on October 12. 

“TI notice that you will make an effort to again publish the little 
pamphlet. * * If I remain here it may be possible for me to print the 
book without cost to the society other than the preparation of the copy, 
the mailing expenses, and the expressage of the finished work to you. 
* * If itis possible, I should like to do the work in memory of my 
dear father, whose love for the old regiment never wavered. Only a 
few weeks ago I was looking over some letters he wrote to his people 
and friends during the war, and in one written at the close of his sec- 
ond enlistment when he was about to be mustered out of the service, he 
said: ‘It is like plucking my heart out to leave these boys. Somehow I 
love them all. I know I shall be proud when I grow old and gray, and 
the shadows grow long, to say that I was a member of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry.’ 

“That sentiment I know did survive until the shadows grew long, 
because he never lost pride in the achievements of the regiment, and I 
believe that invisibly his dauntless spirit will be with you on the day of 
the reunion if it is possible for the dead to take interest in the affairs 
of the living. Wishing each member of the association the best that 
can come to mortal, I beg to remain, very truly yours.: Enclosed please 
find money order from my mother, Mrs. H. A. Traver, and myself.”’ 


H. S. Chamberlain, Chattanooga, Tenn: ‘‘Dear Comrade—As the 
2d Ohio Cavalry only remained in Kast Tennessee a short time during 
the winter of 1863-4 it may be of interest to the survivors of the regi- 
ment to know something of the few who are left behind, Dan Arnold, 
Gus. Fosdick, Jimmy Ogden, Tobe Squires, Steve Todd, the writer 
and a few others. 

“It will be remembered by those still living that the writer was 
Quartermaster of the regiment and detailed as Quartermaster with 
Col. Kautz when he was put in command of the brigade at Somerset, 
Ky., just before we started across the Cumberland Mountains for 
Knoxville in August, 1863. On the march I was again ordered to re- 
port to Gen. Carter in command of the cavalry division and was also 
placed in charge of all transportation of Gen. Burnside’s army in the 
field. I held this position, having with me the men-mentioned above 
and a few others, until we reached Knoxville, Sept. 2d, 1863. On arriv- 
ing at Knoxville I was made Post Quartermaster, having charge of 


everything in that department for most of the time until mustered out 
in November, 1865. 


“In February and March, 1863, I made the raid with Gen. Stone- 
rHAg to Marion, N. C., Salisbury, Wytheville, Va., and other places, 
cutting railroads in the rear of Lee just before Appomattox, but re- 
turned to Knoxville immediately after the surrender, With the excep- 
tion of Dan Arnold all the men above mentioned remained with me to 
the last, and I think Arnold went out only a short time before I did 

“Ogden, Squires, Todd and I remained in East Tennessee after the 
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war. Ogden became General Freight Agent of the East Tenn., Va. 
& Ga. Ry and was greatly respected, as were also Squires and Todd. 
Squires became cashier of the First National Bank of Chattanooga and 
Todd was successful in some mercantile business at Knoxville. All 
these have been mustered on the ‘other side.’ 

“T married and went into the iron and coal business in Knoxville, 
but in 1871 moved to Chattanooga where I aim still living. 

“Tt will be remembered that there were more men from East Tenn- 
essee who went into the northern army than the southern, so that at 
the close of the war when the soldiers came home there were plenty of 
old scores to settle, personal encounters, assassinations, shooting from 
ambush, house burnings, endless litigation, and for years almost a 
guerrilla warfare was carried on in the mountain districts. It must 
have been twenty years after the war before the last of this sort of 
trouble ended. The abuse of one’s family while the man was away from 
home, stealing his stock or corn or bacon, the only support of the help- 
less ones at home, was a hard thing to forget aud the time came when 
payment was exacted in full. There is no darker page in history than 
was written in blood in the mountains of East Tennessee. Those of 
the 2d Cavalry who were in Kast Tennessee remember the terrible 
winter of 1863-4 after the siege. Later the regiment moved to Virginia 
and nothing very stirring occurred between Chattanooga and Bristol 
during the remainder of the war. The 23d Corps, with which I was 
connected, was fitted out in Knoxville in the spring of 1864 and moved 
to Daiton to join Sherman in his march to Atlanta and the sea. 

‘“The valley of the Tennessee, once so desolated by war and fam- 
ine, is to-day the most beautiful section of country under the sun. 
Cultivated fields, attractive homes, and a peaceful and prosperous pop- 
ulation all attest to the sweetness and richness of life in the mountain 
regions of Kast Tennessee.”’ 


SERVICE AT 9th ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS, 


Major General Ambrose E. Burnside, Commanding. 


Together with a Review of the Events Connected with the Explosion of the 
Mine tn Front of Petersburg, July 30, A. D. 1864 
By J. T. HASKILE, 
Co. H, 2p O. V. C., ORDERLY AT 9TH ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND COMRADES OF THE SECOND OHIO CAVALRY AND 
TWENTY-FIFTH BATTERY: 

I came into the regiment as a recruit in the winter of 1864. My 
early army life was under the fostering care of yourself, Mr. President. 
If I mistake not, you were especially charged by the Presbyterian cler- 
gyman and his good wife, from whose home I came, to have careful 


sb 
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oversight of my physical and moral welfare, and that you would be 
called to strict account for any and all my shortcomings; that if I 
should lack for food or shelter, or should in any particular fall into 
any of the temptations of army life, that it should be laid at your door; 
that should any wicked rebel inflict upon me any bodily injury, or 
worse than all horrors, should you be so far derelict in your duty as to 
allow of my being taken captive by the enemy, you were never to be 
forgiven, for were you not, and were not the members of Co. H all old 
veterans, over whom the powers of evil and the enemies of the country 
could have no power? I owe much to Sergeant June and to Alexander 
Gibbs and to Charles Patterson, each of whom was at some time “‘my 
pard,”’ and to veterans of Co. H for valuable suggestions, and, indeed, 
positive commands, as to what a soldier should and should not do, to be 
able to most easily and safely perform the duties of a soldier and to en- 
dure the privations incident to army life. 


My surprise was great as the regiment marched out from Washing- 
ton over the Long Bridge into Virginia and passed the Bull Run battle 
field in May, 1864, to see Sergeant June with his foot thrown carelessly 
across his saddle, reading the latest novel as though he were on a picnic 
excursion. I thought we were in the enemy’s lines and was expecting 
that we might be fired upon from ambush any moment, and that our 
very lives were in danger. Sergeant June was right and I was wrong. 
I soon found that the good soldier was prepared when there was neces- 
sity, but at other times it was his duty, in his care for himself and his 
faithful horse, to get all the comfort for both that the circumstances 
would admit. 


My first sound of whistling bullets was heard after we crossed the 
Rappahannock in the Wilderness, at the time Lieut. Theodore Hamlin 
was wounded in the hand. Immediately following this skirmish Co. H, 
and perhaps some other company, was detailed as an escort for the 
Commissary General of the Ninth Army Corps, who was on his way to 
Washington for supplies for the Commissary Department. The de- 
tachment accompanied the Commissary General to Aquia Creek Land- 
ing and remained there encamped on the hills near the landing for a 
few days until his return. 

It was here I was first reminded of home as I heard Comrade Henry 
Omroid, one of Co. H’s company blacksmiths, sing ‘‘Bonnie Annie 
Laurie” by his campfire among the hills in the early evening. ‘The air 
was balmy and warm. Nature was coming out in her spring dress and 
the strains of that familiar song sent my thoughts back to “the girl I 
left behind me.’’ 

Upon the return of the escort to the headquarters of the Ninth 
Army Corps, an order was found in waiting for a detail of one ser 
geant, one corporal and, I think, ten privates from Co. H to act as oe 
derlies for Burnside’s headquarters. I feel that when I speak of Major 
General Ambrose Burnside there is a generous response of kindly eae 
ing among the officers and men of the Second Ohio Cavalry. 

The Second Ohio Cavalry had shared with Gen Burnside’s army 
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the privations of the campaign in East Tennessee and had rejoiced 
with his army when the siege of Knoxville was raised and the loyal 
East Tennesseeans were freed from the tyranny of their disloyal neigh- 
bors, and they rejoiced with all that army when the thanks of the Pres- 


ident and Congress were tendered him for his splendid campaign in 
that section. 


Gen. Burnside was of a sympathetic and kindly nature. It was a 
pleasure to attend him as his orderly. On many a night ride have I 
attended him all night on the march. While he was not addicted to the 
immoderate use of intoxicating liquor, he always had it in his flasks in 
the saddlebags, and upon a halt he would call out, ‘“‘Orderly, have you 
any water?’’ Upon its being brought he would take his drink, and I 
do not recall an instance in which he did not offer a drink to me after 
he had taken his own. 


The detail consisted of Sergeant John P. Laundon and Corporal 
Wm. Davis, together with Comrades Wm. Gay, Alex. Gibbs, Alf. 
Howk, Richard Keyes, A. . Marcy, Asa Ingraham, Burt Litchfield, 
myself and others whose names I do not now recall. 

The duties of an orderly at headquarters were not as arduous as the 
ordinary duties of a soldier with his company. ‘They, however, were 
not free from danger as Comrade Wm. Gay was severely wounded in 
the head and Alf. Howk has never had any use of his left arm since he 
received his wound while carrying dispatches to the line of battle in 
the trenches in front of Petersburg. Comrade Alex. Gibbs can tell you 
a very amusing and exciting story of how he dodged the bullets and 
how he ran for shelter under a bush and flattened himself out on the 
ground so that he would not even cast a shadow, much less be a mark 
for the enemy’s rifle on the skirmish line, while performing the same 
duty. And I had my own experiences of that kind, one of which I now 
recall. While riding as orderly for Major Lydig, one of the General’s 
aides, while one of the assaults was in progress about the 18th of June, 
in front of that city, the bullets spat about so thick that the Major 
says, ‘It is getting too warm here,’’ and we dodged into a ravine and 
came up a back way onto the battle line and delivered the orders. The 
Major did not keep regulation distance in front of me, nor I behind 
him, perhaps, in going back to Corps headquarters. The duties were 
not ali dangerous or unpleasant. It was my good fortune, with one 
other comrade, to be detailed as orderlies for two of the aides on a trip 
to City Point. Those aides were young officers and were quite gay, so 
much so that they got very loving on the way down and it was great 
fun for us boys to watch them at their pranks. They wery finely 
mounted. It became necessary to cross a wide, open ditch, in fact, too 
wide for a horse to jump, but one of those fellows was just in a condi- 
tion to want to show off his horse and he said he could make her jump 
that ditch. He rode beck and then came up onarun to the ditch but 
the horse stopped. She had more sense than her master. This he re. 
peated several times, till losing his temper at her repeated refusals to 
jump the ditch, at last as he came up he struck her several cuts with 
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the riding whip he carried as she approached the ditch and she, instead 
of trying to jump over, jumped into it with as neat a toss as ever a 
horse gave a man. She threw him over her head and landed him upon 
the bank on the opposite side, and the mare trotted off to find pastures © 
green, and a merry chase we had before the mare was captured. 


This detail was at Burnside’s headquarters when the regiment with 
Gen. Wilson went on the famous raid that culminated with the battles 
of Stony Creek and Reames’ Station, where I believe, Mr. President, 
you failed even to take that care of yourself that you were charged to 
take of me, and from which you were compelled to experience all the 
horrors and worse than death of the prison pens of the South. When 
the members of the company came in from that raid, a number of them 
called on us at headquarters. Among the number were Capt. Wicks 
and Capt. Barnard of the regiment. These officers were entertained by 
Sergt. Laundon with generous hospitality and when their exhausted 
natures were suitably refreshed with food and drink, they were ready 
to give, in their inimitable style, their version of that disaster. I can 
now see Capt. Wicks with his hand raised in imitation of a mother 
about to administer the usual family rebuke to a wayward son, and 
saying: ‘‘If I had a boy four years old who did not know better how to 
bring out a command than Gen. Wilson, I would take him across my 
knee and spank him until he was dead, by ——,”’ and his hand came 
down with a whack. 


But our services as orderlies at Ninth Army Corps headquarters 
were to come to an end, and my last service as orderly for Gen. Burn- 
side was to attend him for a conference at Major-General George G. 
Meade’s headquarters, Commander of the Army of the Potomac, the 
night before the explosion of the mine in front of Petersburg, July 30, 
1864—an event that has become historic in the annals of the war, and 
which was destined to throw over the well-earned reputation of our 
favorite General Burnside a cloud that veiled him ever after as one of 
the great Generals of the war, and this notwithstanding the victories 
he had achieved in the famous ‘‘Burnside expedition’’ in 1862, in which 
Roanoke Island was captured and the enemy utterly routed, and New- 
bern and Fort Macon were taken; his gallant services at Antietam and 
Bull Run and in the relief of Kast Tennessee, and the very gallant 
services performed in the various battles of the Wilderness, Cold Har- 
bor and others, ending with the assault on the works about Petersburg. 
It is true that he had met with reverses, one at Fredericksburg as Com" 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, but he was not alone to bl 


: ame. I 
will read you a memorable letter from President Lincoln:— 


Lincoln’s Letter. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 2 
MAJOR GENERAL HOOKER: ‘ ARY 20, 103. 


General—I have placed you 


at the head of the Arm 
mac. Of course I have done thi y of the Poto- 


S upon what appear to me to be suffi- 
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cient reasons, ana yet I think it best for you to know that there are 
some things in regard to which I am not quite satisfied with you. I 
believe you to bea brave and skillful soldier, which of course, I like. I 
also believe you do not mix politics with your profession, in which you 
are right. You have confidence in yourself, which is .valuable, if not 
an indispensible quality. You are ambitious, which within reasonable 
bounds does rather good than harm. But I think that during General 
Burnside’s command of the army you have taken counsel of your am- 
bitions, and thwarted him as much as you could, in which you did a 
great wrong, both to the country and a most meritorious and honora- 
ble brother officer. I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of 
your recently saying that both the army and the government needed a 
dictator. Of course it was not for this but in spite of it that I have 
given youacommand. Only those generals who gain success can set 
up as dictators. What I ask of you is military success and I will risk 
the dictatorship. The government will support you to the utmost of its 
ability, which is neither more or less than it has done and will do for 
allcommanders. I much fear that the spirit that you have aided to 
infuse into the army of criticising their commander and withholding 
confidence from him, will now turn upon you. I will assist you as far 
as I canto put it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive 
again, could get any good out of an army while such a spirit prevails 
in it. 

And now, beware of rashness. Beware of rashness. But with en- 
ergy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories. 

Yours very truly, 


A. LINCOLN. 


And he did not meet with success in the explosion of the mine and 
subsequent maneuvers on that fatal thirtieth day of July, 1864. But 
while Fredericksburg and the explosion of the mine resulted in the 
unnecessary slaughter of many fine soldiers, should he alone have been 
condemned? 


What was the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, North and 
South Anna, and many other battles that could be named, but a 
slaughter, except that the enemy found that they were dealing witha 
man now at the head of the army, who would not be balked in his pur- 
poses by reverses, and were led by a man who was furnished by the 
government with unlimited supplies and re-enforcements when called 
for no matter whether victory or defeat crowned his efforts. Now, my 
comrades, I have come to the one point for which this article is writ- 
ten. I have written this account of the explosion of the mine at 
Petersburg out of the fullness of my heart and my undying love for 
my first General and the authentic History of the Rebellion, published 
by the Government, shall tell the story except as to the very small 
part I took in it on this eventful night’s ride to the headquarters of the 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac. 


Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside was at this time forty years 
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old, having been born on the 23d day of May, 1824, being two years 
younger than Lieut.-General U. S. Grant and nine years younger than 


General George G. Meade. 


First, a letter from Chas. A. Dana, Ass’t Sec’y of War to Hon. E, 
M.. Stanton, Sec’y of War. 


City Point, VA., JULY 7, 1864, 8 A. M. 


A change in the commander of the Army of the Potomac now 
seems probable. Grant has great confidence in Meade, and is much 
attached to him personally, but the almost universal dislike of Meade 
which prevails among the officers of every rank who come in contact 
with him, and the difficulty of doing business with him felt by every 
one except Grant himself, so greatly impairs his capacities for useful- 
ness and render success under his command so doubtful that Grant 
seems to be coming to the conviction that he must be relieved. The 
facts in the matter have come very slowly to my knowledge, and it was 
not until yesterday that I became certain of some of the most impor- 
tant. I have long known Meade to be a man of the worst possible tem- 
per, especially toward his subordinates. I do not think he has a friend 
in the whole army. No man, no matter what his business or his service, 
approaches him without being insulted in one way or another, and his 
own staff officers do not dare to speak to him, unless first spoken to, 
for fear of either sneers or curses. The latter, however, I have never 
heard him indulge in very violently, but he is said to apply them often 
without occasion and without reason. At the same time, as far as I 
am able to ascertain, his generals have lost their confidence in him as 
acommander. His order for the last series of assaults upon Peters- 
burg, in which he lost 10,000 men without gaining any decisive advan- 
tage, was to the effect that he had found it impracticable to secure the 
co-operation of corps commander and therefore each one was to attack 
on his own account and dothe best he could by himself. Consequently 
each gained some advantage of position, but each exhausted his own 
strength in so doing, while for the want of a general command to di- 
rect and concentrate the whole, it amounted to nothing but heavy loss 
to ourselves. Of course there are matters about which I cannot make 
inquiries, but what I have above reported is the general sense of what 
seems to be the opinion of fair-minded and zealous officers For in- 
stance, I know that General Wright has said to a friend that all of 
Meade's attacks had been made without brains and without general- 
ship. The subject came to pretty full discussion at Grant’s headquar- 
piece Feo occasion = a correspondence between Meade and 

: ichmond Examiner charges Wilson with stealing not 
only negroes and horses, but silver plate and clothing on his raid. and 


Meade, taking the statement of the Examiner for truth, reads Wilson a 
lecture and calls on him for explanations. 


Wilson denies the charges 
of robbing aE 


women and churches, and hopes Meade will not be ready to 

condemn his command because its Operations have excited the ire of 
> lic > FENG S es ado ge . 

the public enemy. ‘This started the conversation in which Grant ex- 
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pressed himself quite frankly as to the general trouble with Meade and 
his fear that it would be necessary to relieve him. In such event he 
said it would be necessary to put Hancock in command. 
C. A. DANA. 
To Hon. EK. M. Stanton. 


Second, from ‘‘War of the Rebellion,’’ Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Vol. 40. 


Record of the Court of Inquiry on the Mine Explosion. 


Record of the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry instituted by vir- 
tue of the following Order. 


Special Orders} WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJ.-GEN.’S OFFICE, 

No. 258. ) WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3, 1864. 

43. By the direction of the President, a Court of Inquiry will con- 
vene in front of Petersburg at 10 A. M. on the 5th instant, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, to examine into and report upon the facts 
and circumstances attending the unsuccessful assault on the enemy’s 
position on the 30th of July, 1864. The Court will report their opinion 
whether any officer or officers are answerable for the want of success 
of said assault, and, if so, the name or names of such officer or officers. 

Details for the Court: Maj.-Gen. W. S. Hancock, U. S. Volunteers; 
Brig. R. B. Ayres, U. S. Volunteers; Brig.-Gen. N. A. Miles, U. S. Vol- 
unteers; Col. EK. Schriver, inspector-general, U. S. A., judge advocate. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

Kk. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Orders. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
JULY 29, 1864. 


The following instructions are issued for the guidance of all con- 
cerned. . 

1. Assoon as it is dark Major-General Burnside, commanding 
Ninth Corps, will withdraw his two brigades under General White, 
occupying the intrenchments between the plank and Norfolk roads, 
and bring them to his front. Care will be taken not to interfere with 
the troops of the Eighteenth Corps moving into their position in the 
rear of the Ninth Corps. General Burnside will form his troops for 
assaulting the enemy’s works at daylight of the 30th, prepare his para- 
pets and abatis for the passage of the columns, and have the pioneers 
equipped for work in the opening passages for artillery, destroying the 
enemy’s abatis, etc., and the intrenching tools distributed for effecting 
lodgment, etc. 
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2. Major-General Warren, commanding Fifth Corps, will reduce 
his troops holding the intrenchments of his front to the minimum and 
concentrate all his available force on his right, and hold them prepared 
to support the assault of Major-General Burnside. The preparaticns 
in respect to pioneers, intrenching tools, etc., enjoined upon the Ninth 
Corps will also be made by the Fifth Corps. 

3. As soon as it is dark Major-General Ord, commanding Hight- 
eenth Corps, will relieve his troops in the trenches by General Mott’s 
division of the Second Corps, and form his corps in the rear of the 
Ninth Corps and be prepared to support the assault of Major-General 
Burnside. 

4, Every preparation will be made for moving forward the field 
artillery of each corps. 

5. At dark Major-General Hancock, commanding Second Corps, 
will move from Deep Bottom to the rear of the intrenchments now held 
by the Eighteenth Corps, resume the command of Mott’s division, and 
be prepared at daylight to follow up the assaulting and suppporting 
columns, or for such other operations as may be found necessary. 

6. Major-General Sheridan, commanding Cavalry Corps, will pro- 
ceed at dark from the vicinity of Deep Bottom and Lee’s Mill, and at 
daylight will move with his whole corps, including Wilson’s division, 
against the enemy’s troops defending Petersburg on the right by the 
roads leading to that town from the scuthward and westward. 

7. Major Duane, acting chief engineer, will have the pontoon 
trains parked at convenient points in the rear prepared to move. He 
will see that supplies of sand bags, gabions, fascives, etc., are in depot 
near the lines ready for use. He will detail engineer officers for each 
corps. 

8. At 3:30 in the morning of the 30th Major-General Burnside will 
spring his mine and his assaulting columns will immediately move 
rapidly upon the breach, seize the crest in the rear, and effect a lodg- 
ment there. He will be followed by Major-General Ord, who will sup- 
port him on the right, directing his movements to the crest indicated, 
and by Major-General Warren, who will support him on the left. Upon 
the explosion of the mine, the artillery of all kinds in battery will 
open upon these points of the enemy’s works whose fire covers the 
ground over which our columns must move, care bemg taken to avoid 
impeding the progress of our troops. Special instructions respecting 
the direction of fire will be issued through the chief of artillery. 

By command of Major-General Meade. 

S. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 





Major-General G.G. Meade, U. S. Volunteers, being duly sworn 
says: . 


I propose in the statement that I shall make to the 
sume the Court w 
with this case) 


Court (I pre- 
ants me to make a statement of facts in connection 


, to give a slight preliminary history of certain events 
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and operations which culminated in the assault on July 30th, and 
which, in my judgment, are necessary to show to this Court that I had 
a full appreciation of the difficulties that were to be encountered, and 
that I had endeavored, so far as my capacity and judgment would ena- 


ble me, not only to anticipate but to take measures to overcome these 
difficulties. 


The mine constructed in front of General Burnside was commenced 
by that officer soon after the occupation of our present lines, upon the 
intercession of Lieutenant-Colonel Pleasants, I think, of a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, without any reference to or any sanction obtained 
from the general headquarters of the Army of the Potomac. When 
the subject was brought to my knowledge I authorized the continuance 
of the operations, sanctioned them, and trusted that the work would at 
some time result in forming an important part in our operations. But 
from the first I never considered that the location of General Burn- 
side’s mine was a proper one, because from what I could ascertain of 
the position of the enemy’s works and lines erected at that time, the 
position against which he operated was not a suitable one in which to 
assault the enemy’s lines, as it was commanded on both flanks and 
taken in reverse by their position on the Jerusalem plank road and 
their works opposite the Hare house. 


Before these operations were concluded upon I called on Major- 
General Burnside to furnish me in writing what he proposed to do in 
case his mine was exploded, and in response to which I received the 
following report: (See Document L) 


The request made in that communication by Major-General Burn- 
side was complied with—that is to say, sand bags were furnished him, 
but the amount of powder asked for, which was 12,000 pounds, was re- 
duced to 8,000 pounds upon the belief on my part, and on my engineers, 
that 8,000 pounds would be sufficient for the purpose. Another matter 
in that dispatch to which my attention was directed, and which was 
finally the subject of an order on my part, is the suggestion of Major- 
General Burnside to place the colored troops at the head of the assault- 
ing column. That I disapproved, and I informed him of my disap- 
proval, which was based upon the ground not that I had any reason to 
doubt, or any desire to doubt, the good qualities of the colored troops, 
but that I desired to impress upon Major-General Burnside (which I did 
do in conversations, of which I have plenty of witnesses to evidence, 
and in every way I could) that this operation was to be a cowp de main; 
that his assaulting column was to be a forlorn hope, such as are put 
into breaches, and that he should assault with his best troops; not that 
I had any intention to insinuate that the colored troops were inferior 
to his best troops, but that I understood that they had never been under 
fire; not that they should not be taken for such a critical operation as 
this, but that he should take such troops as from previous service 
could be depended upon as being perfectly reliable. Finding General 
Burnside very much disappointed—for he had made known to General 


Ferrero and his troops that they were to lead in the assault, and fear- 
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ing that the effect might be injurious, and in order to show him that I 
was not to be governed by any other motive than such as I ought to be 
governed by, I told him I would submit the matter with his reasons 
and my objections to the lieutenant-general commanding the armies, 
and I would abide by the decisions of the lieutenant-general as to 
whether it was expedient and right for the colored troops to lead the 
assault. Upon referring the question to the lieutenant-general com- 
smanding he fully concurred in my views, and I accordingly addressed 
to Major-General Burnside, or had addressed to him the following 
communication: (See Document M) 


I wish to repudiate distinctly any responsibility resting upon me 
for the manner of the withdrawal, beyond the orders I gave to the 
effect that the troops were to be withdrawn when they could be with- 
drawn with security, and, if they had been able to repulse an attack of 
the enemy, it seems to me rather extraordinary that when another 
attack was threatened, after the success that they should be withdrawn 
simply because they were threatened with another attack; but that is 
the point to which I wish to call the attention of the Court, and which 
I wish to have thoroughly investigated. 


L, HEADQUARTERS NINTH ARMY CORPS, 
JULY 26, 1864. 
Major-GENERAL HUMPHREYS, CHIEF OF STAFF: 


My plan would be to explode the mine just before daylight in the 
morning or about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, mass the two brigades of 
the colored division in the rear of my line in column of divisions, 
double column closed in mass, the head of each brigade resting on the 
front line, and as soon as the explosion has taken place move them for- 
ward with instructions for the division to take half distance, and as 
soon as the leading regiments of the two brigades pass through the gap 
in the enemy’s line, the leading regiment of the right brigade to come 
into line perpendicular to the eneimy’s line by the right companies, to 
the right into line wheel, the left companies on the right into line, and 
proceed at once down the line of the enemy’s works as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the leading regiment of the left brigade to execute the reverse 
movement to the left, moving up the enemy’s line. The remainders of 
the two columns to move directly toward the crest in front as rapidly 
as possible, diverging in such a way as to enable them to deploy into 
columns of regiments, the right column making as nearly as may be 
for Cemetery Hill. Those columns to be followed by the others of this 
corps as soon as they can be thrown in. This would invelve the neces- 
sity of relieving these divisions by other troops before the movement, 
and of holding columns of other troops in readiness to take our place on 
the crest in case we gain it and sweep down it. It would be advisable, 
in my opinion, if we succeed in gaining the crest, to throw the colored 
division right into the town. There is a necessity for the co-operation, 
at least in the way of artillery, of the troops on my right and left. Of 
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the extent of this you will necessarily be the judge. I think our 
chances of success in a plan of this kind are more than even. 

The main gallery of the mine is 522 feet in length, the side galleries 
about 40 feet each. My suggestion is that eight magazines be placed 
in the lateral galleries, two at each end, say a few feet apart, in 
branches at right angles to the side galleries, and two more in each of 
the side galleries similarly placed, situated by pairs equidistant from 
each other and the end of the galleries thus: 


A. EK. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 


M HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
JULY 29, 1864, 10:15 A. M. 
MAJOR-GENERAL BURNSIDE, Commanding Ninth Corps: 


I am instructed to say that the major-general commanding sub- 
mitted to the lieutenant-general commanding the armies your proposi- 
tion to form the leading columns of assault of the black troops, and 
that he, as well as the major-general commanding, does not approve 
the proposition but directs that those columns be formed of the white 
troops. A. A. HUMPHREYS, 

Major-Géneral and Chief of Staff. 


General Burnside then submitted the following: | 


In reply to General Meade’s argument, I beg to say that there is 
no evidence on the record and none furnished by the documents in 
question that General Meade did in any way, by aide-de-camp or oth- 
erwise, use means to obtain any information in reference to the with- 
drawal or anything that occurred after he left my headquarters, about 
11 o’clock, until after 6 o’clock in the evening, instead of, as he states, 
no effort being omitted on his part to obtain the necessary information; 
nor was such effort made to my knowledge. General Meade himself 
states in his argument that the charges have no reference to the man- 
agement of affairs on the 30th, and as these charges contain in full the 
documents to which I object, they therefore should be excluded here. 


A. EK. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 


Questions by General Burnside. 


Question. Where were your headquarters during the action of the 
30th? 

Answer. From about 4 o’clock until about 11 (I am not exactly 
confident as to the time of leaving it) my headquarters, as announced 
in the order of battle on the day previous, were established at the head- 
quarters of the Ninth Corps. At 11 o’clock, or about that time, as near 
as I can remember, I returned to the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, which are situated about three-quarters of a mile to the east- 
ward of the headquarters of the Ninth Corps, and are in telegraphic 
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communication with the same headquarters, where I remained during 


the rest of the day. 

Question. How far was that from the scene of action? 

Answer. If by the scene is meant the crater of the mine and that 
portion of the enemy’s line in front of it, so far as I have knowledge of 
the ground, derived from maps, I should suppose that the headquarters 
of the Ninth Corps were possibly a mile to the eastward of the crater, 
and my headquarters are three-quarters of a mile, as I stated, beyond 
that still farther to the east. 

Question. Could anything of the action be seen from there? 

Answer. Nothing could be seen from the points I occupied. 

Question. Did you go farther to the front during the action? If 
so, where? 

Answer. I did not leave the headquarters of the Ninth Corps dur- 
ing the active operations. 


Major-General Burnside, U. S. Volunteers, duly sworn, says: 


Soon after this army arrived before Petersburg I received a note 
from General Potter, stating that if it was desirable, the fort in front 
of his position could, in his opinion, be mined, and that he would, at 
my request, make a statement of the matter or would come to my head- 
quarters with Colonel Pleasants, of the Forty-eighth Pennsylvania, 
and lay the matter before me verbally. I sent him word that I would 
be glad to take the matter into consideration; and accordingly he and 
Colonel Pleasants:came to my headquarters and laid before me a plan 
for running a mine to that position. In the course of the conversa- 
tion Colonel Pleasants remarked to me that this thing had been sug- 
gested by the men of his regiment who, I think, were stationed in the 
advance line and pretty much all of whom were miners from Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. The matter was fully discussed, and I authorized 
General Potter to commence the work, making the remark, if I remem- 
ber right, that it certainly could do no harm to commence it, and it 
was probably better that the men should be occupied that way, and I 
would lay the matter before General Meade at my earliest opportunity. 
We parted with that understanding, and the work was commenced. 


Probably at the first interview that I had with General Meade I 
mentioned the matter to him. He said that he had nio instructions in 
reference to the siege operations in his front; that it was a matter for 
the lieutenant-general to decide upon; that he could not authorize any 
work of that kind but that he would acquiesce in it, and I am inclined 
to think that I have upon record a letter to the same effect from Gen. 
Meade. The work was started and progressed with the full knowledge 
of General Meade; in fact, I was in almost daily communication with 
him, and much conversation was had upon that subject. 


When the gallery was first started there were many discourage- 
ments in the way of prophecies as to its failure which had to be over- 
come, anda great many suggestions as to the mode Dy which the work 
should proceed. I, however, left the matter entirely in the hands of 
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General Potter, Colonel Pleasants, and his regiment, feeling satisfied 
that these miners had experience in matters of that kind which would 
enable them to accomplish this work. 


When it began to be demonstrated that we would probably reach a 
point under the enemy’s fort, conversations we had with reference to 
the feasibility of an assault after the explosion had taken place. Feel- 
ing that the old troops of the Ninth Corps had experienced very hard 
service during the campaign and had been in so many engagements, 
that they were very much wearied and their ranks thinned, I made up 
my mind if I was called on to make an assault with the Ninth Corps, 
to place the Fourth Division, under General Ferrero, in the advance, 
inasmuch as that division had not suffered so severely, in fact, had not 
been in any general engagement during the campaign, but had fre- 
quently been very honorably engaged on the outposts of the army. 
General Ferrero himself and all his officers expressed to me their 
utmost confidence in his troops, and especially his confidence in their 
ability to make a charge, or in other words a dash. I accordingly in- 
structed him to drill his troops with a view to leading the advance in 
case the Ninth Corps was called upon to make the attack. 


Soon after this General Meade called upon me for a statement as 
to the practicability of making an assault in my front, which call 
seemed to have been general, or rather, seemed to have been made 
upon ali the generals commamding corps then on the advance line. I 
answered him, giving to him as I conceived to be under the circum- 
stances a proper opinion, stating that I thought that the chances were 
fair that a successful assault could be made from my front if it could 
be supported in a specific way, and I could have the discretion of deter- 
mining when the supporting columns should be put in. 


General Meade answered me to the effect that he commanded this 
army and that he could not give to anyone the authority to determine 
as to the time that his troops should be put in action; that he would be 
glad to receive from me at all times such suggestions as I might make, 
but that he himself would take the responsibility of re-enforcing any 
force that he should see fit to order in action, or words to that effect. I 
at once wrote him a letter stating that I had no disposition whatever 
to claim the right to put other troops than my own in action; that I 
had simply made this suggestion because I had given troops to other 
corps commanders to support their columns, which they themselves 
had used during the campaign without any interference on my part, 
and I simply meant to ask what I had granted to others; that while I 
certainly was not anxious to put my own troops in action the troops of 
any other corps could be called upon to make the assault; that I was 
fully willing to accord to General Meade more military skill than I 
possessed, and more ability to put troops in action, but that my troops 
had been given to corps commanders, both on my right and left and 
placed in action by them; and, as I before said, I simply desired to 
have accorded to me what I had accorded to them. 

It was decided, I believe, at that time, that no assault should be 
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made; but I, notwithstanding, sent for General Ferrero and directed 
him to go down to our advance line and select positions for concentra- 
ting his division, to look at the positions on the line over which he had 
to pass, and to reconnoiter the ground over which his division would 
have to pass in an assault upon Cemetery Hill. I also directed him to 
send his brigade commanders down for the same purpose, and indicated 
to him exactly the position which I wanted him to take, and the parts 
of the line over which I desired him to pass. Irequested that he would 
present tome a plan for the maneuvering. of his troops in case an 
assault of that kind were ordered. 


In accordance with that, General Ferrero presented me a plan 
which is in substance laid down in my plan of attack, and contained 
in the proceedings already before you. (See document L) I approved 
of this plan, especially that part of it which contemplated the move- 
ment of troops to the right and left of the breach which we might 
make in the line in order to allow the other column to proceed to the 
front without any molestation from the enemy that might be leit in 
the rifle-pits on the right and left of the breach. This must have been 
fifteen or twenty days, if not more, before the assault was made. I 
was afterward informed by Generai Ferrero that his troops had been 
drilled for a movement of that kind, and was informed by a large 
number of his officers that it was their understanding that they were 
to make an attack with them; that, if I mistake not, they had passed 
over lines of intrenchments, performing the movement with a view to 
familiarizing their men with the movement, and they each and all 
expressed to me the greatest possible confidence in their ability to 
accomplish the work, which I considered a very material element in 
making the movement. 


During this conversation on Thursday he (Gen. Meade) said to me, 
“I cannot approve of your placing the negro troops in the advance, as 
proposed in your project.’’ Iasked him why. He said, ‘‘Because I do 
not think they should be called upon to do as important a work as that 
which you propose to do, certainly not called upon to lead,” or words 
to that effect. I, in a considerable conversation, urged upon General 
Meade the necessity of placing General Ferrero’s division in the ad- 
vance. I stated to him that the three white divisions: had been on the 
advance line, and under fire from the moment of the establishment of 
the line, on the 18th or 19th of June, until that time; that they were 
very much wearied, had contracted a habit of covering themselves by 
every method within their reach, and that I was satisfied that they 
were not in a condition to make anything like as much of a dash upon 
the enemy’s line as General Ferrero’s division, which had not been 
under any considerable fire from the time of its arrival at this place to 
that moment. I told him I considered my troops to be as good as they 
ever were, with the exception of this weariness and the habit, which 
had almost become a second nature, of protecting themselves from the 
fire of theenemy. In fact, upon this subject I was very, very urgent. 

I reported to General Meade by dispatch when we made a breach 
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in the enemy’s works, as will be seen by your record. I also reported 
to him soon after in answer to probably frequent anxious dispatches 
that we were endeavoring to advance, that it was hard work, but that 
we hoped to succeed, which was the full extent of the knowledge then 
in my possession, and all that I could learn by personal observation of 
the contest in the neighborhood of the breach. Soon after he received 
the report of my inspector-general stating the condition of the troops 
in the crater and in the rifle-pits to the right and left of it. This 
report was intended for me, but was opened by General Meade and 
sent to me by him. The obligation resting upon me to send him a 
copy was, therefore, removed, inasmuch as I knew that he had already 
seen its contents from his own statement. I reported to him a short 
time after that or just before that I thought it was the proper time to 
concentrate General Warren’s troops, and that I would indicate to him 
the time when I thought they ought to go in, for there was hardly 
room at that time for them to goin on our front. I received an answer 
from him stating the object of his dispatch, and that he desired to 
know if it was practicable for General Warren’s force to be put in 
upon our left. At about that time, certainly before I could determine 
the fact, I came into contact with General Warren personally at my 
headquarters, and he and I made the personal reconnaissance that has 
been before alluded to. . 


I endeavored during my movements on that day to obey every 
order that was given to me. I put every single man of the Ninth 
Corps in action. I was not called upon to fight a field fight; there was 
no opportunity to maneuver troops; there was no discretion about look- 
ing out for flanks beyond that which fell upon the commanders man- 
aging their troops in action; there was simply an obligation on my 
part to rush these troops through the crater and gain the top of the 
crest without reference to formation; and I put three divisions in as 
promptly as I knew how, and when I received the order to put my 
whole force in, I threw the Fourth Division in with the most positive 
and distinct orders to my division commanders, given in the evidence 
before this Court. I had no possible chance to push batteries forward 
to protect the flanks, or of moving troops forward to protect them; I 
simply had to gain the crest. I obeyed orders to the best of my ability 
and did everything that I could do to place my troops in that position. 


Questions by the Judge-Advocate: 

Question. Were you in a position to see all the operations of the 
assault before Petersburg, or how much of the time? 

Answer. I was in a position at different times to see every 
particle of the assault before Petersburg—at one time in one position, 
at another time in another. Not that I desire to convey the impression 
that I was all the time looking to the front, but that at proper inter- 
vals of time I could see all that was desirable to see. 

Question. What was the distance from the fourteen-gun battery 
to the crater? 

Answer. I should say 600 to 650 yards. I wish to state that whilst 
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at the headquarters of the fourteen-gun battery in order to get a look at 
what was going on on certain portions of the front, we phates ourselves 
upon the magazine of the fort, or upon the high ground just in rear of 
the fort, or upon the high ground just to the right and left of the fort. 
I was, however, frequently, to a considerable extent, in advance of the 
fort, as was the case when General Warren and myself made our 
reconnaissance; and I also visited a commanding position on the oppo- 
' site side of General Potter’s covered way during the engagement, from 
which other parts of the line could be seen. The fort I refer to is the 
fourteen-gun battery which is established immediately in rear of the 
old brick wall and chimneys, and is essentially on our main line, say 
fifty yards tothe rear. The advance line is about 115 yards from the 
crater, the main line is about 400 yards from that, and then the battery 
is a short distance, say fifty yards, in the rear of the main line. But 
the position from which the most of the movements could be seen was 
in advance of the main line, between the two lines. 


Question. What preparations were made for the passage of the 
attacking columns from the breastworks as directed by General 
Meade’s order? 


Answer. All the preparations were directed to be made that were 
possible, such as removing abatis and so forth, as directed by General 
Meade’s order; but it was not expected by anyone that any considera- 
ble success could attend any worksof that kind without serious loss to 
the command and discovery on the part of the enemy. The abatis in 
front, which was the only serious obstruction, was very much cut up 
by the enemy’s fire, and did not present as serious an obstacle to the 
movement of the troops as it would be supposed by a person hearing 
that the abatis still remained in front of the line. I have never ascer- 
tained from anyone that the troops were at all obstructed in passing 
over, and Il am, therefore free to say I made no special inquiry upon 
that subject. 

Question. To what did you attribute the halting of the troops in 
the crater, instead of proceeding to the crest iminediately as by the 
order? 

Answer. To the breaking up of the column in consequence of the 
inequality of the ground and to the continua] habit of the men for the 
last thirty or forty days of protecting themselves by almost every ob- 
struction they came in contact with. 

Question.’ In what order and tactical formation were your divisions 
ordered to goin? 

Answer. I ordered the division commanders to use their discretion 
in carrying their divisions in, giving them my general views on the 
subject, my general directions being to carry them in if possible in 
column by regiments, but the regiments being so unequal, some not 
Pt ccee pares sate ee 600 or 700, it was thought best for 
lines as soon as they seen AHH Sen oe in ah ot yee eas 

: st—General Ledlie taking the cen- 
ter, General Potter taking the line perpendicular to the main line of 
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works, and General Wilcox the line parallel to the Jerusalem plank 
road. 

Question. What was the interval between them? 

Answer. General Ledlie was to move first; General Wilcox was to 
follow General Ledlie as soon as possible after General Ledlie had 
cleared the breach; then General Potter was to follow General Wilcox. 
As soon as I ascertained that Gene:al Ledlie had made a halt I sent 
orders at once to General Wilcox and to General Potter to proceed with- 
out reference to General Ledlie in the order in which they had been 
directed to move. I ordered them to go in at once without reference to 
going through the breach, and to proceed at once as before directed, 
without reference to General Ledlie; thinking that if they could find 
room to get through to the right and left and could move forward, it 
would enable General Ledlie also to move forward with his troops. 
And finally General Ferrero was moved upon the last order from 
General Meade to put in my whole force. I think that the troops were 
moved forward as rapidly as they could be moved forward under the 
circumstances and I know that they did not pass by the flanks of Gen- 
eral Ledlie to go to the crest, but it was in consequence of obstacles 
produced by the firing of the enemy and the rough ground in the cra- 
ter of the enemy’s works. But they did goto the right and left, driv- 
ing away a considerable portion of the enemy from those lines and 
made several distinct attempts to charge to the front. My own opinion 
is that the presence of the enemy to our right and left, which enabled 
them, the moment our troops attempted to advance to the top of the 
crest, to give them a fire in the rear. 

Question. Were you the senior officer present, and did you regard 
yourself responsible for putting in at the proper time the troops desig- 
nated as supports in order? 

Answer. I was the senior officer present, in front of my own corps, 
but I never dreamed of having any authority whatever to order in the 
troops of any other corps. I might have had authority to call upon 
other troops, but I had no authority to order any in that I know of. 

Question. You don’t consider yourself responsible for anything 
further than your own corps? 

Answer. No, sir; except as to make such suggestions as I thought 
were proper. I did not think that I had any general command that 
day. In fact, I had no authority to order in any other troops than my 
own corps, General Meade having specially reserved that right to him- 
self in the correspondence before you. 

Question. In your opinion was the point of attack a judicious one? 

Answer. I did not consider it so, although there was a chance of 
success. The point of attack was on a re-entrant on the line, which 
was exposed an attacking column to a fire on both flanks and front. 


Testimony of Major-General Warren. 
Maj.-Gen. G. K. Warren, U. S. Volunteers, sworn, says: 
By the Judge-Advocate. 
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Question. General, were you present at the assault on the 30th of 
July, the day the mine was sprung near this place, and if so, in what 
capacity? 

Answer. I was there in command of the Fifth Corps. 

Question. Will you please to state what in your opinion were some 
of the chief causes of that failure? 

Answer. To mention them all at once, I never saw sufficient good 
reasons why it should succeed. I never had confidence in its success. 
The position was taken in reverse by batteries, and we must, as a mat- 
ter of course, have expected a heavy fire of artillery when we gained 
the crest, though we did not get near enough to develop what that 
would be. I never should have planned it, I think. 


Question. As it was planned, had you an opportunity of seeing 
whether the plan was carried out in the best manner, the plan having 
been adopted? 


Answer. I can mention some faults. There was great defect, I 
think, in the preparation for the movement of the assaulting column; I 
judge so from the way the column moved, as I did not visit the exact 
point. And second, I think the first force, instead of moving straight 
on to the hill, should have cleared the intrenchments right and left of 
the crater, so as not to have exposed the advancing column to a flank 
fire. I tried to make a similar assault there on the 18th of June, 
and that very same battery that operated on the left flank of Burn- 
side’s force that day was in operation on the previous occasion, and 
stopped all my efforts. 


Question. Did you feel the want of any person on the field who 
could see for himself and give commands on the spot; had that any 
effect upon the result; or do you think that any person ought to have 
been present who should have had command of the storming party, 
and all the troops ready to take part in the operation? 


Answer. I think someone should have been present to have di- 
rected my command as well as General Burnside’s and General Ord’s— 
some one person; but whether that would have effected the result or 
uot Iam not prepared to say. 

Question. Did you experience any uncertainties and doubts for 
the want of such a person’s presence there? 


Answer. Yes. 


Question. Were there moments when such a person’s presence 
was necessary in order to decide at once what should be done? 


Answer. I think it wds necessary that someone should have been 
there. If you have iny official report it will show you that I was in 
doubt whether to move to the left or to move to the right to help Gen. 
Burnside, and that I had to await the transmission of dispatches and 
corresponding answers. My report shows how much, but I do not 
know that that would have effected the main result at all. My report 
is a complete answer to your question. Some times in these badly 
planned or badly inaugurated assaults the longer and better they are 
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pressed the worse we are off, great losses being sustained after the 
time and chance of success are gone. 


By the Court. 

Question. Did you not mean in your previous answers that it was 
your belief that if the commanding general had been on that field 
there would have been a pressure brought to bear to push those troops 
of the Ninth Corps that occupied those trenches forward faster than 
they went? 


Answer. I think that the controlling power should have been 
there and nowhere else, so that there should have been no reference to 
anywhere else. 


Question. When you replied to the last question put to you yester- 
day did you consider that the commander of the Army of the Potomac 
should have been present in person, or that someone should have been 
invested with the command of all the troops engaged in the assault as 
supports, reserves, etc., if the commander was not there? 


Answer. I meant that some one person having general command 
should have been there to Have seen and directed all*at once. 


Testimony of Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant. 

Lieut.-Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. Army, being sworn and examined 
by the Judge-Advocate, says: 

Question. Will you please to state what in your judgment caused 
the failure of the attack on the enemy’s lines on the 30th of July? 

Answer. It seemed to me that it was perfectly practicable for the 
men, if they had been properly led, to have gone straight through the 
breach which was caused by the explosion of the mine, and to have 
gone to the top of Cemetery Hill. It looked to me, from what I could 
see and hear, that it was perfectly practicable to have taken the men 
through; but whether it was because they were not led, I was not far 
enough to the front to be qualified to say. 


Testimony of Gen. E, O. C. Ord, 

Major General EK. O. C. Ord, U. S. Volunteers, being duly sworn 
and examined by the Judge-Advocate, says: 

Question. What were the obstacles met by your troops, in your 
opinion formidable? 

Answer. I did not go to the front until difficulties were reported 
in the way of carrying out the order received from General Meade to 
move my division out to the right, independent of the troops in my 
front, and endeavor to reach the crest of the hill. It was reported by 
the division commanders that the nature of the ground was such that 
they could not get out that way. I went down to inspect the ground 
myself, and I derived the impression there were difficulties in the way 
of getting out from the position occupied by my men at that time ex- 
cept in one place. They were in the long covered way, the way lead- 
ing to the angle from which the troops debouched. The ground was 
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swampy, covered with more or less undergrowth and trees, and ap- 
peared to run obliquely in front of the enemy’s trenches. If the troops 
should get into that swamp and undergrowth it would have been diffi- 
cult to have kept them in order, and the enemy would have had them 
ata greater disadvantage, raking them if they occupied the trenches. 
The covered way was a pretty deep one, and I supposed from the fact 
of its being there leading to the place of exit it was swept by a very 
heavy fire from the enemy’s batteries. It was reported that the stream 
running through the marsh was bridged in one place by a narrow 
bridge, where we crossed it, and that it was a difficult place for troops 
to pass over. When I got there I saw that it was very muddy, that de- 
lays would be occasioned, and that it was a difficult place to attempt to 
take the enemy’s intrenchments, and we would have got on the ground 
just under the enemy’s works and probably be exposed to a very se- 
vere fire. 


Testimony of General Ferrero. 


Brig.-Gen. Edward Ferrero, U. S. Volunteers, being duly sworn, 
to questions by Judge-Advocate, says: 

Question. Were you at the assault on the 30th of July, and what 
was your command? 

Answer. I was commanding the Fourth Division of the Ninth 
Army Corps (colored troops.) 

Question. State to the Court how the Fourth Division (colored 
troops), your own command, conducted themselves on the occasion. 

Answer. I would state that the troops went in the most gallant 
manner; that they went in without hesitation, moved right straight 
forward, passed through the crater that was filled with troops, and all 
but one regiment of my division passed beyond the crater. The lead- 
ing brigade engaged the enemy at a short distance in rear of the cra- 
ter, where they captured some 200 prisoners and a stand of colors, and 
recaptured a stand of colors belonging to a white regiment of our 
corps. Here, after they had taken those prisoners, the troops becaime 
somewhat disorganized, and it was some little time before they could 
get them organized again to make a second attempt to charge the crest 
of the hill. About half an hour after that they made the attempt and 
were repulsed by a very severe and galling fire, and I must say, they 
retreated in great disorder and confusion back to our first line of 
troops, where they were rallied, and there they remained during the 
rest of the day and behaved very well. I would add that my troops are 
Taw, new troops, and never had been drilled two weeks from the day 
they entered the service till that day. 

Question. If your division had been the leading one in the assault 
would they have succeeded in taking Cemetery Hill? 

Answer. I have not the slightest doubt from the manner in which 
they went in, under very heavy fire, that had they gone in in the first 
instance, when the fire was comparatively light, but that they would 
have carried the crest of Cemetery Hill beyoud a doubt. 
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Finding. 


After mature deliberation on the testimony adduced the Court find 
the following ‘‘facts and circumstances attending the unsuccessful as- 
sault on the 30th of July:”’ 


The mine, quite an important feature in the attack, was com- 
menced by Major-General Burnside soon after the occupation of his 
present lines without any directions obtained from the headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac. Although its location (and in this the engi- 
neers of the army concur) was not considered by Major-General Meade 
a proper one, it being commanded from both flanks and reverse, the 
continuance of the work was sanctioned. 


It was not the intention of the lieutenant-general commanding or 
of the major-general commanding the Army of the Potomac, it is be- 
lieved, to use the mine in the operations against Petersburg until it 
became known that the enemy had withdrawn a large part of his 
forces to the north side of the James River, when it was thought ad- 
vantage might be taken of itin an assault. All the Union troops sent 
north of the James had been recalled in time to participate in the as- 
sault, so that the whole of the forces operating in front of Petersburg 
were disposable. 


The mine was ordered to be exploded at 3:30 A. M., but owing toa 
defective fuse it did not take place until 4:45. 


The causes of the failure are: 

1. The injudicious formation of the troops in going forward, the 
movement being mainly by flank instead of extended front. General 
Meade’s order indicated that columns of assault should be employed to 
take Cemetery Hill, and that proper passages should be prepared for 
those columns. It is the opinion of the Court that there were no proper 
columns of assault. The troops shouid have been formed in the open 
ground in front of the point of attack parallel to the line of the 
enemy’s works. The evidence shows that one or more columns might 
have passed over at and to the left of the crater without any previous 
preparation of the ground. 

2 The halting of the troops in the crater instead of going for- 
ward to the crest when there was no fire of any consequence from the 
enemy. 

3. No proper employment of engineer officers and working parties. 

4. That some parts of the assaulting column were not properly 
led. 

5. The want of a competent head at the scene of the assault to di- 
rect affairs as occurrences should demand. 

Had not failure ensued from above causes, and the crest been 
gained, the success might have been jeopardized by the failure to have 
prepared in season proper and a’equate debouches through the Ninth 
Corps lines for troops and especially for field artillery, as ordered by 
Major-General Meade. 


Opinion. 

The Court having given a brief narrative of the assault, and the 
facts and the circumstauces attending it, it remains to report that the 
following named officers engaged therein appear from the evidence to 
be “answerable for the want of success’’ which should have resulted: 

I. Maj.-Gen. A. E. Burnside, U. S. Volunteers, he having failed 
to obey the orders of the commanding general. 

1. In not giving such formation to his assaulting column as to in- 
sure a reasonable prospect of success. 

2. In not preparing his parapets and abatis for the passage of the 
columns of assault. 

3. In not employing engineer officers, who reported to him, to 
lead the assaulting columns with working parties, and not causing to 
be provided proper materials necessary for crowning the crest when 
the assaulting columns should arrive there. 


4, In neglecting to execute Major-General Meade’s orders respect- 
ing the prompt advance of General Ledlie’s troops from the crater to 
the crest; or, in default of accomplishing that, not causing those troops 
to fall back and give place to other troops more willing and more equal 
to the task, instead of delaying until the opportunity passed away, 
thus affording time for the enemy to recover from his surprise, con- 
centrate his fire, and bring his troops to operate against the Union 
troops assembled uselessly in the crater. 


Notwithstanding the failure to comply with orders and to apply 
proper military principles ascribed to General Burnside, the Court is 
satisfied he believed that the measures taken by him would insure suc- 
cess 


Il. Brig.-Gen. J. H. Ledlie, U. S. Volunteers, he having failed to 
push forward his division promptly according to orders and thereby 
blocking the avenue which was designed for the passage of troops or- 
dered to follow and support his in the assault. It is in evidence that 
no commander reported to General Burnside that his troops could not 
be got forward, which the Court regards as a neglect of duty on the 
part of General Ledlie, inasmuch as a timely report of the misbehavior 
might have enabled General Burnside, commanding the assault, to 
have made other arrangements for prosecuting it before it became too 
late. Instead of being with his division during this difficulty in the 


crater, and by his personal efforts endeavoring to lead his troops for- 
ward, he was most of the time in a bombproof ten rods in the rear of 
the main line of the Ninth Corps works, where it was impossible for 
him to see anything of the movement of troops that was going on. 

Ill. Brig.-Gen. Edward Ferrero, U.S. Volunteers. 


1. For not having all of his troops formed ready for the attack 
at the prescribed time. 


2. Not going forward with them to the attack. 


Se Being in a bombproof habitually, where he could not see the 
operation of his troops, showing by his own order issued while there 
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that he did not know the position of the two brigades of his division or 
whether they had taken Cemetery Hill or not. 

IV. Col. Z. R. Bliss, Seventh Rhode Island Volunteers, command- 
ing First Brigade, Second Division, Ninth Corps. In this, that he re- 
mained behind with the only regiment of his brigade which did not go 
forward according to the orders and occupied a position where he could 
not properly command a brigade which formed a position of an assault- 
ing column, and where he could not see what was going on. 

V. Brig.-Gen. O. B. Wilcox, U.S. Volunteers. 

The Court is not satisfied that General Wilcox’s division made ef- 
forts commensurate with the occasion to carry out General Burnside’s 
order to advance to Cemetery Hill, and they think that more energy 
might have been exercised by Brigadier-General Wilcox to cause his 
troops to go forward to that point. 

Without intending to convey the impression that there was any 
disinclination on the part of the commanders of the supports to heart- 
ily co-operate in the attack of the 30th of July, the Court expresses 
their opinion that the explicit orders should have been given assign- 
ing one officer to the command of all the troops intended to engage in 
the assault when the commanding general was not present in person 
to witness the operations. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
OFFICE CHIEF ENGINEER, JULY 24, 1864. 
(Six days prior to the explosion of the mine.) 
MajOr-GENERAL MEADE, 

Commanding Army of the Potomac: 

General: In reply to your communication of this date, I have the 
honor to state that the line of the enemy’s works in front of General 
Burnside’s is not situated on the crest of the ridge separating us from 
Petersburg: that the enemy have undoubtedly occupied this ridge asa 
second line.Should General Burnside succeed in exploding his mine he 
would probably be able to take the enemy’s first line, which is about 
100 yards in advance of his approach. Beyond thisI do not think he 
could advance until the works in front of the Fifth Corps are carried, 
as the Ninth Corps columns would be taken in flank by a heavy artill- 
ery fire from the works in front of the center of the Fifth Corps and in 
front by fire from the works on the crest near Cemetery Hill. I do not 
believe that the works in front of the Fifth Corps can be carried until 
our lines can be extended to the left so as to envelop the enemy’s line. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. C. DUANE, Major Engineers, U.S. A. 


The following dispatches with others were sent and received: 
BATTERY MORTON, July 30, 1864, 5:40 A. M. 


GENERAL MEADE: 
We have the enemy’s first line and occupy the breach. I shall en- 


deavor to push forward to the crest as rapidly as possible. 
A. EK. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 


P. S.—There is a large fire in Petersburg. 
W. W. SANDERS, Captain, etc. 
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HEADQUARTERS NINTH CORPS, 
July 30, 1864 (received about 7:20 A. M.) 
GENERAI, MEADE: 

I am doing all in my power to push the troops forward, and, if 
possible, we will carry the crest. It is hard work, but we hope to 
accomplish it. Iam fully alive to the importance of it. 

A. K. BuRNSIDE, Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
July 30, 1864, 7:30 A. M. 
MAJOR-GENERAL BURNSIDE: 

What do you mean by hard work to take the crest? I understand 
not a man has advanced beyond the enemy’s line which you occupied 
immediately after exploding the mine. Do you mean to say that your 
officers and men will not obey your orders to advance? If not, what 
is the obstacle? I wish to know the truth and desire an immediate 
answer. GEORGE G. MEADE, Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS NINTH CORPS, 
BATTERY MorTON, July 30, 1864, about 7:35 A. M. 
GENERAL MEADE: 

Your dispatch by Capt. Jay received. The main body of General 
Potter’s division is beyond the crater. I do not mean to say that my 
officers and men will not obey my orders to advance. I mean to say 
that it is very hard to advance to the crest. I have never in any report 
said anything different from what I conceived to be the truth. Were 
it not insubordinate I would say that the latter remark of your note 
was unofficerlike and ungentlemanly. Respectfully yours, 

A. E. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARMY CORPS, 
sy July 30, 1864, 7:50 A. M. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HUMPHREYS: 

I have just returned from the scene of General Burnside’s opera- 
tions. In my opinion the battery of one or two guns to the left of 
General Burnside should be taken before attempting to seize the crest. 
It seems to me that it can be done, as we shall take the infantry fire 
quite obliquely. This done the advance upon the main hill will not be 
difficult. Ithink it would pay you to go to General Burnside’s posi- 
tion. You can see in a moment, and it is as easy to communicate with 
me as by telegraph. It will be some time before we can hear from 
Crawford. Respectfully, 

G. K. WARREN, Major-General. 


I quote from ‘‘Grant’s Memoirs,’’ Vol 2, page 313: 

Warren was to hold his line of intrenchments with a sufficient 
number of men and concentrate the balance on the right next to Burn- 
side’s Corps while Ord, now commanding the RKighteenth Corps tem- 


porarily under Meade, was to form in the rear of Burnside to support 
him when he went in. 
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Warren and Ord fulfilled their instructions perfectly, so far as 
making ready was concerned. Burnside seemed to have paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the instructions. 

The four divisions of this corps were commanded by Generals 
Potter, Wilcox, Ledlie and Ferrero. Ths last was a colored divisiou 
and Burnside selected it to make the assault. Meade interfered with 
this. Burnside then took Ledlie’s division, a worse selection than the 
first could have been. In fact, Potter and Wilcox were the only divis_ 
ion commanders Burnside had who were equal to the occasion. 

‘“‘Grant’s Memoirs,’’ Vol. 2, page 315. 

I somewhat based my calculations upon this state of feeling, and 
expected that when the mine was exploded, the troops to the right and 
left would flee in all directions. 

It was as I expected it would be. We could see the men running 
without any apparent object except to get away. 

It was nine o’clock before Lee got up reinforcements from his 
right to join in expelling our troops. 

The effort was a stupendous failure. It cost us 4,000 men, mostly, 
however, captured, and all due to the inefficiency on the part of the 
corps commander and the incompetency of the division commander 
who was sent to head the assault. 

General Grant was a man who usually read men well, but if he 
once took a man into his confidence, he was his friend ever after, 
though others might not think him worthy of his friendship. On the 
other hand, if for any reason he had formed a dislike for any man and 
held him unworthy of his confidence, no words of friends or foes could 
change his attitude toward him. General Grant’s treatment of General 
Burnside and General Meade, it seems to me, shows these traits in his 
character, and General Custer, the beau ideal of the Second Ohio Cay- 
alry, stung with the treatment he received at Washington from Gen- 
eral Grant just before the campaign ending in the disaster at Little 
Big Horn, sought relief in what he believed might win him back the 
favor of his commanding general, in a decisive victory over the hostile 
indians, but ending in his death and the death of the entire command, 
including all of his military family. 


Description of the Mine at Petersburg. 


The gallery to the mine was 500 feet long from where it entered 
the ground to the point where it was under the enemy’s works, and 
with a cross gallery of something over eighty feet running under the 
lines. Hight chambers had been left requiring a ton of powder each 
to charge them. 

A careful reading of the operations connected with the explosion 
of the mine in front of Petersburg, the conduct of the officer in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, the sentiments that were abroad in 
the army regarding this commander, as I have read to you as written 
by Charles A Dana, Assistant Secretary of War, to his Chief Secre- 
tary Stanton, and the finding of the Court of Inquiry that one of the 
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reasons of the failure was the want of a proper head at the front who 
had authority to command all troops, not only the Ninth Army Corps, 
but the Fifth and Bighteenth as well, will make a fair-minded man 
pause before he shall ungratefully censure General Burnside alone 
for this, as Grant says, ‘‘stupendous failure.”’ 

The facts disclosed by this Court of Inquiry on the other hand 
show that General Burnside in the first place was right when he re- 
quested 12,000 pounds of powder and was not satisfied with 8,000 pounds, 
as decided upon by his superior officers. The colored troops were will- 
ing and eager to take the advance and when given the opportunity 
pressed forward and took the advance line, capturing the only works 
and prisoners and a battle flag beyond the crater, and as General 
Ferrero says in his testimony, “I have no doubt if my divisions had 
been allowed to take the advance, they would have taken the crest im- 
mediately after the explosion of the mine.”’ 

General Burnside was in the immediate vicinity of the advanced 
line, from which he had a view of the entire field. I was at the four- 
teen-gun battery about nine o’clock and at the time Genera! Burnside 
had gone to General Meade’s headquarters, and from that position I 
could see all out over the covered way, the crater of the fort blown up 
by the explosion, and the field beyond. It was a gruesome sight. The 
colored troops were panic-stricken and it was no wonder; the white 
troops had not acted well thus far as veteran soldiers and the ground 
between the lines of the contending armies was covered around the 
crater and beyond, with the dead and wounded soldiers, mostly of the 

*Union Army. 

General Burnside had submitted his plan of the battle, the dispo- 
sition of his troops and the order in which they were to be moved after 
the explosion of the mine, to the officer in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. General Meade saw fit to interfere with his plan in that he 
refused to permit the division of colored troops to make the assault. 
Generali Burnside had pleaded with himin vain. As a last effort on 
his part in the early evening before that fatal day he set out alone ac- 
companied only by a single orderly to make one last and final personal 
effort to have that order of the commanding general revoked. The 
time was the evening hour. It was unusually quiet on the firing line. 
Only a calm before the storm. General Burnside’s countenance mani- 
fested his extreme anxiety as well as the almost hopelessness of his 
errand when he approached General Meade’s tent. The headquarters 
of the two Generals were nearly a mile apart. He dismounted and I 
took charge of the two horses. General Meade met him at the en- 
trance to his tent. The two were inside for probably an hour. When 
they came from the tent the Generals were still engaged in very ear- 
nest conversation. As it was my duty, I assisted General Burnside to 
mount his horse. I then mounted my own and took my station a few 

_feet in the rear of the General. Gen ral Meade stood beside General 
Burnside’s horse with one hand on the bridle rein. General Burnside 
said: ‘‘General Meade, I still feel that the colored troops should be per- 
mitted to take the line that will be evacuated by the Rebel troops after 
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the explosion and make the assault upon the crest. They have been 
drilling for this for weeks. Both officers and men are enthusiastic and 
eager for it I have told them I have selected them for this place, I 
have explained to them the great honor that has been placed upon 
them by selecting them to lead the charge; they are expecting it and 
will be greatly disappointed if they are not allowed to make it. In 
fact, this division is in much better shape to do this than either of the 
divisions of white troops, for these have been in repeated assaults 
within the last few days. They, with the other Army Corps, have 
been repeatedly repulsed at this same line of works, their ranks have 
been greatly thinned by these assaults in killed and wounded and are 
not in fit condition for this work; while the colored troops have not 
been in these former assaults and are fresh and in good order and I 
know they will do their part well. General Meade, is your order final?’’ 
He replied: ‘‘My order is final and a division of the white troops must 
make the assault.’’ We rode away. In General Burnside’s mind the 
fate of the following day was sealed. He had said his last word. As 
a good soldier he would obey the order of his superior officers and 
nothing should be left undone by him to make the day a success. All 
this told plainly on the General’s face and I, as I rode behind him and 
saw the working upon his countenance, and in every movement of that 
form and figure, which was that of the ideal soldier, felt that his plan 
was the successful plan and might gain the victory, while that of 
General Meade was almost certainly doomed to failure. 

Gen. Burnside was at the fourteen-gun battery at nearly 2 o’clock 
in the morning. All night the troops of the Ninth Army Corps were 
taking their several places for the assault. From his point of vantage 
he could see all over the entire field, but he had no authority ever 
other troops than his own corps. He had asked it of General Meade 
and it had been denied and General Meade himself was not at the vital 
point to issue the necessary orders when the occasion arose. The effort 
was nota success. General Meade insisted that General Burnside be 
relieved from the command of the Ninth Corps or he must resign from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac. General Burnside was 
relieved by the order of the Lieutenant-General commanding the 
Armies of the United States in the field and he immediately tendered 
his resignation as Major-General. But the great heart of President 
Lincoln (bless his memory) could not forget the great services ren- 
dered in the past by that gallant and brave officer in the defense of his 
country, and would not accept his resignation. His countrymen still 
loved General Burnside. After the war he was twice elected Governor 
of his adopted state of Rhode Isiand and was serving his second term 
in the Senate of the United States as a U. S. Senator from that state 


at the time of his death. 


NOTES 


The published record tells us that the last survivor of the Civil 
War will have over forty years yet to live. Who will be this last sur- 
vivor? It will no doubt be one of those fifteen or sixteen year boys. 
Soine of them will live to see their ninety-seventh year and over. 

The first reunion of the Regiment was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec. 14, 1866; number present about 150. A committee on permanent 
organization was appointed consisting of Captains Tenney and Rand 
and Sergeant Paulhumus. They reported the following names for 
officers: President, Col. Dudley Seward; vice-presidents, Gen. H. L. 
Burnett, Major Albert Barnitz, Capt. W. H. Chester, Serg’t Malone; 
recording secretary, Capt. Albert C. Houghton; treasurer, Capt. Wm. 
Smith. 

From Foxe’s Book, Regimental Losses. Second O. V. Cavalry— 
Greatest loss in single battle May 30, 1864, Hanover, Va., (This doubt- 
less is an error; it should have read Ashland Station) 5 killed, 50 
wounded, 10 missing, total 65. 

Died from diseases, §£ officers, 179 men, total 184; grand total 267; 
re-enlisted 358. 

Leading regiment in point of loss in mounted regiment in state. It 
is only mentioned to find if possible if any of the members have any 
other record. Foxe’s figures are taken as official. This is the only 
published list given of all regiments. 


Recapitulation. 


Part of Gen. A. B. Nettleton’s address at the first reunion: You 
served through four years of active war, campaigned in twelve states, 
a territory and the District of Columbia. You marched as a regiment 
on horseback, on foot, by rail, river, and ocean, more than 28,000 miles. 
You have served in more than seventy battles and engagements, cap- 
tured by your own valor eighteen pieces of artillery and two thousand 
prisoners. 


NOTICE. 


The editing of the two earlier pamphlets of our regimental reun- 
ions have been under the editorship of our most esteemed and able 
associate, Major A. C. Houghton. Having moved for the winter to a 
southern climate, we miss his helping hand. Should this number fail 
to meet its former excellence, it is the fault of the Secretary. I trust 
that in some future issue the Association will have the pleasure of 
reading an article on the Regiment’s eventful career, by our former 
editor. Weall know that he has something in store that we can all 
cea . W. R. AUSTIN. 
pied desiring to add to their former contributions for the An- 
ree oat do so by remitting to the Treasurer any amount that they 
a wee help meet the excess expense in printing this number. The 
unds on hand will be about $25.00 short of all expense. The matter 
age pte’ expectations about fifteen or eighteen pages. The print- 
i pt ies Ss Annual by Miss Traver, is a disappointment. The 
ike of the printers, just at this time, prevents her fulfilling her 
D he to print it for the Associotion without cost. 
ae ae of an article by Lieut. B. H. Ricard, 25th Battery, will 
sarily be omitted this year, which is regretted very much, on ac- 


count : TT a . : : 
has d anes of space in this year’s issue; but promise to see that it 
as due attention in our next Annual. 


W. R. AusTINn, Sec’y and Treas, 
55 Arlington St., Cleveland, O. 
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